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a little forward of the Brooklyn's beam when they turned towards the
beach on fire.

At the final capture of the Colon, at 1.15 F. M., the Brooklyn was
nearest, and the Oregon next, and then the Texas and 'Vixen. The New
York arrived at 2.23 P. M., and the Commander-in-chief assumed command
of the forces present. Signals were made from Brooklyn to the squadron
until all signal halyards were shot away, then by the Meyers army code.

This turn of the Brooklyn in the battle of July 3d was the crucial
and deciding feature of that combat. If the advantage gained by the
Brooklyn's turn outward, to permit the concentrated fire of our squadron
upon the enemy without interruption, had been surrendered to a turn
made inward that would have interfered with this fire, so imperatively
necessary at this vital moment, the results might have been quite different.

Viewing the situation from my position, on a platform built around
the conning tower, with unobstructed observation of the ships of both
fleets, there was no question in my mind that the results of the battle were
aided largely by this maneuver of the Brooklyn at that decisive moment.
It is a mistake to say that her distance from the enemy was increased by
her tactical diameter 800 yards in this movement, for the enemy's ships
were speeding westward at much greater speed than the speed of the
Brooklyn, which was somewhat retarded by the backing of her starboard
propeller to shorten this circle. Though this may not be of record, it is a
fact, nevertheless.

The chart of the board of navigators (p. 84, Ex. Doc. C) shows that
the Brooklyn's position was nearest the enemy at the beginning of the
combat; she was nearest during every stage of the battle, as shown in the
various points of it on this chart, and was closest to the Colon when she
surrendered at 1.15 P. M., when the battle ended which practically de-
stroyed the sea power of Spain this side of the Atlantic.

The report of the board of executive officers (p. 573, Appendix) indi-
cates that every ship of the enemy examined by them showed the marks
of eight-inch, five-inch and six-pound guns. All these guns were in the
battery of the Brooklyn. She was the only vessel in our fleet which car-
ried five-inch guns, and it is only fair to assume that the five-inch gun-
marks on these vessels favored the belief that the eight-inch marks and
the six-pounder marks, in fair proportion, were made by the Brooklyn's
guns also.

The Brooklyn was struck some twenty-six times (p. 98, Ex. Doe. 6),
and bore some forty odd wounds from the enemy's projectiles. We lost
the only man killed in our fleet in the action, and had two of our crew
wounded; one seriously, the other less gravely.

In my official report of the combat, dated July 6th, I make no mention
of this maneuver, as its effect upon the battle was never a question with
me. I regarded it only as an incident of the action which had achieved an
advantage; but as the results flowing from it were so brilliantly successful
for our forces, I did not imagine it needed, or could need, any explanation,
as might have been required if defeat had occurred from the maneuver.
rimac was disabled by breaking of her intermediate pressure valve and the
